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ABSTRACT 

The findings of nine studies comparing the symbolic 
play of middle-class and lower-class children are summarized and 
examined in detail. Related research problems are discussei and 
d5.rections for future research are indicated. Examination of the 
studies indicated that few general conclusions can be drawn from then 
about the-relative quStlity of symbolic play among lower-class and T 
middle-class children. However, there is agreement among studies that 
♦:he content of play theme's and roles is th'e same among middle-class 
and lowar-class children; and that the amount of verbalization is 
areater amoilg middle-class*' than lower-class children. Hore 
i'! vestigators report that < group play is more prevalent among 
middle-class than lower-class children: more report that "persig" 
play (Often called role-differentiation and similar tp what Piaget 
cStlled collective symbolism) is more prevalent among middle-class 
than lower-class children: and more report that middle-class children 
are more -^likely to use semi- and non-representative as well as 
imatjinary signifiers ^than' lower-class 'children;* while lower-class 
children* are more likely to use representative signifiers than<f^ 
middle-c^ss children. Concerning the relative cognitive maturity of 
the plray of the two populations, no general conclusions can be drawn. 
'Other factors Which titey have affected the studies* results are 
suggested and the need for a more holistic, integrative, and 
qualitative approach is indicated; (Author/RH) 
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Which of the following statements is true? * • ' ' 

1. The symbolic play (dramatic play) of middle-class preschool 
children differs in almost every way^ from thai of loWer-class"- 
children of the same age. * . \ 

* V « 

2 There are very few systematic differences in the symbolic play 
of middle class and lower-class children of preschool age. 
If a poll were taken of teacher^, psychologists, and other observers of 
young children, it is likely that a high proportion would subscribe to the- 
first statement. Moreover, if questioned further, they would also inter- 
pret the difference to mean that symbolic play not only occurs more 
frequently among middle-class children, but also that* it is of a higher 
quality than that of lower-class children. 

This belief in the superiority of the play oV^iddle-class children, 
triggered by observations in Head ^^^t , centers where large numbers of 
children from "poverty-level" families attended .preschool educational pro- 
grams for the first ^time, was reinforced By the publication in 1 968 of 
Smilansky's book. The Effects of Sociodramatic Play on Disadvantage d 
Preschool Children . In this book two studies were described - a pre- 
liminary comparative study and a study of the effects of training on the 
symboljc play of lower-class children. In the 'preliminary study, Smilansky 
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compared the symbolic play of two cjroaps of chfldreii attendnig preschoor 
classes in Israel. One group (which she characterized as "disadvantaged") 
consisted of lower-class ^children 'of immigrants from Middle Eastern and 
North African countries; the other (called "privileged") consisted of 
middle-class children of European descent. She described the play of 
these two groups as being at opposite poles, with respect to the incidence, 
elaboration, and complexity of symbolic play. The impact of her findings 
is due not only to the fact .that her study was the first of its kind, but 
also to the inferences she drew from the findings that the play of the 
privileged children' w^s more advanced cognitively than that of the dis- 
advantaged children, and 'that the latter needed specific trailing to learn 
to p-lay symbolically. 

That the Head Start children did not seem to engage in symbolic play 
as much as and/or in the same ways as did the m^iddle-class children who 
attended indepe«dent nursery schools and who had, until then, been the 
usuaP subjects of investigations of symbolic play, was a source of concern 
to those who believed* that young children learn primarily through pfay and 
that symbolic play is importan^ for children's cognitive and affectjve 
development! ' - . " / * , 

This, in addition to a moTe^'general concern about the difficulties 
experienced, in school by children from economicaijy impoverished homes 
.(which was one of the reasons for the establishment of the Head Start 
program), led to a rash of studies aimed at documenting the specific 
differences in ^ 'cognitive functioning between lower- and middle-class 
children as well as the sources of these differe^nces (Bloom, Davis, & 
Hess, 1964), On the basis of .their findings, many of the investigators 
prescribed, and often translated into reality, intervention programs de- 



signed to overcome the '"cognitive deficits" wliich they* found in disad*van- 

taged preschool chiidr'en ^ (Feldnnann , 1964}.' Siliilansky's work stimulated- 

the introduction of programs aimed at teaching lower-ctess children to play 

symbolically and encouraged studies of the effects of trainincj^on young 

children's play. . • . 

Despite th9 renewed interest of Vesearuhers in play in general, and in 

symbolic play in particular, there have been very few comparative studies 

of the symbolic pIay>of lower-and middle-class children. Of those studies 

' ^' ' ^ \ 
that have been dqne, some support Smilansky's. fmdir^gs, -^others contradict 

them^^ Moreover, if looked at in close jdetail, the picture that emerges 
from these ^tu^es is more cpnfusing^^an enlightening and offers more 
'"questions than aViswers about both findings and methodology. ' The sources 
of these differences in 'results a^re important to consider in relation to 
further^ research in the* field. In this paper I shajil summarize t^riefly the 
nine most relevant comparative studies ip an effort to clarify their dispar- 
ate findings, discuss some^ of the problems* in\>o^lved In this kind ^ of 
research, and finally outline possible next steps. 
Brief Description of Nine Comparative Studic^g 

Smilansky (1 963) compared the symbolic 'p^ay f^f middle-class and 
lower-class 3- to 6-year-old children. TOr evaluation of the children's 
play, she chose six elements which, shq 'considered essential to symbolic 
play. Four of these apply to symbolic play in gen^raf (that is., when the- 

child is playing alone or with otht^rsj and t\yo to ^ociodramatlc 'play (in 

" ^ * ' ' * 

which two or more children interact). 'Because h^^; . findings are almost* 

entirely descriptive and she does not repdrt on these six elemerrts system- 

atically, it is difficult to disentangle them from ad^^ional, more qualitative 

aspects of symbolic play which' she also lliscusses. Qne can,- however, 

find scattered* (though often unclear) references tb all of thtjm. ' ^ 



In^this comparative study, Sn^ilanpky found . differeiices between the 
two groups on all dimensions 'studied except for the cor^tent of.pla/ therpes 
and of the rcrfes the^ children enact. She states that while all ^ix~elements 
were observed in the symbolic play of^middle-class' children at a^e 3, most 
of the elements were lacking in the play of lower-class children from ages 
3 to 6t From this she concluded that the dijfferqnces between, the tv/o 
> groups are not 'due to differences Jn rate or development but that they 
involve a difference in basic style. ' * ^ • 

Questioning Smilansky's findings -that the c+iildren of f/liddle Eastern 
and North African immigrants do not cieyelop the ability to , engage in 
symbolic play, £ifermanh (1-971) studied the symbolic play of 6- to 14- 

year-oli^. lov/^r- and middle-^class Israeli- children * in two *eleme/itary 

2 • ' « 

schools. She found that more lower-class 6-and 7-year-olds (of 'the same 

#» ' ^ 

^ cultural background as Smilansky/s sample) engaged in symbolic play than^ 

midcile-class 6-and 7-year. olds. Eiferm^nn suggests that lower-class 

children reach the peak of symbolic pl^y at a later age tban do middle-* 

class children; that is, there is a developmen^^tal lag in the symbolic play of 

; lower-class children. She considers that her findings refute Smilen^ky's 

conclusion. 

Xwo American psychologists also based their studies on Smilansky's 
work. Griffin^ (1 980) used SmiJansky's. six play components and found* 
statistically significant differences (in the same direction as' Smilansky) 
betvyeen 5- and 6-year-old black tniddle-class and lower-class children with 
regard- to all six components. ^ In contrast tp Smilansky, Criffing defmed^j 
her categories clearly, and uSfid a' more refined ^system for, coding play 
(4-point rating scales) and statistical methods for' determining differences 
between the two groups. In general, [\er study vvas more carefully'^xe- ' 
cuted and, unlike several of the othef studies, she did not confound 

ethnicity and social class. r- 

0 

r * 



-Rosen (197^1) 
cjaVs- kindergarten 
sample of lower-c 



more sophisticated 
However, ■ she does 
■Rubin, Maion 
middle-class and 
respect tO'»Parten' 



compared the play of blac^ 'lo'wor-class /and while rni^die- 
child'rcn as ^a prelude to an intervention study- with a 
3ss^ children. She found that the 'white middle-dass 
kindergarten -child en engaged in more sociodramatic play and often at a 

level than the black lower-class children (p. 926). 
not defin'e sophistication. • * , ■ . 

and Hornung (19Z6) compared" the Symbolic play- of 
)wer-class 3- and ^-year-old Canadian children with 
(1 932) social play hierarchy and Smilansky« translation 
of Piagefs three pipy stages Into the following, (our categories:" functional 

I 

play,- constructive i^lay, dramatic play, angi games with rwles. Rubin et 
''ai. founcf a marginally significant difference between the two groups' with 
respect to "cooper^'tive" symbolic play. The lower-class children engaged 
.in less coopera^i^kymbolic play than the middle-class children. " 

• Smjth and Dotsworth (1 978) compared the "fantasy" (symbolic) play 
of 3-and U-year-old children from middle^ and w<*rking-class backgrounds 
in England., The study was desigiX to examine quantitatively Eifermann's 
developmental lag tiypothgsis at the preschool age range. They used three 
.criteria (which the investigators ha,ye shown to be developmental indices 
which determine whether a developmental lag exists): (1) "elaborated"' use 
of objects relative' to ,"r6plica" uVe; (2)»the r>jmber of participants in' play; 
and (3) tHe length of p^ay episodes. They also investigates^ the .amount of 
■group^ play and the level of verbalization' and compared their "findings ^vith 
Smilansky's. ' Since -statistically significant differences were found between 
.rfiiddle-dass a.nd lower-class children with respect to two of their criteria 
and verbalization,^ they concluded that <- the data give some support to 
Effermann's developmental lag "hypothesis" "(p. -189). 



Golomb 0 975) compared tlie symboljc as well as lOther kinds of pley^ 

of.3-to 6-year-oId tniddle- an'd upper-middle-class American children with 

that of lower-class children of the same age. ' She constructed a complex 

^symbolic play scale, combining a number of play behaviors, sone»of which 

are coded as , separate categores by other investigators.. She also coded 

several of the play-scale components individually. In addition, several of 

her^ categories, which in other studies^ app'y, to symbolic play alone, 

include other play activities. She found no systematic. differences between 

the two groups on any of the symbolic play variables investigated, nor in 

the developmental changes* which occurred in each sdtial-class group. 

In studying the play of English children, Tizard, Philps, and Plewis 

(1975b) 'investigated the inffuences of social class and educational orienta- 

'tion^of the preschool centens attended. In addition t^ symbolic play, their 

•social-class comparisons included a wide range of other kinds 6f play 

ax:tiviti«s (sand^^play , j^ou^h 'and tumble play, construction). Their defini- 

^ ^' . ^ " J ^ . ' 

tion of symbolic play, unlike those used in most omeji/ studies , subsumed 

otl\er types of symbolic representation, such as drawing.' (See Tizard et 

al., 1976a, pp. 2^2-253 , for their categorization' of play.) Although this 

alone would not preclude ^omparison with other studies, only Dne of the 

categories .they -used for coding play — "dramati?: impersonations" — is com- 

^parable to those used by^ other investigators. ' l+ere, they found no 

ctifference^ in . frequency ^etw^^n the 3- and 4-year-oId'^ lower-clas^ and 

middle-clas^ children • ^*^\-,'\^ - 

As part of a study aimed afYnvestigating the developmental changes 

that {ake place in young children's symbolic play. Stern, Bragdon, and 

Gordon .(1976) compared the play of middle-class and lower-class 3-^and" 

4-year-oId childr^rtn to -^determine areas of similarity and difference. Their 
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study differs from those mentioned above ia t1iat it examines the play 
behavior of childrt^R who do play, and not, as did the others, the p'ay of 
all. children in the sllected classes. Stern et al. found very few differ-' 
ences betweea the middle-class and lower-class group's when compared on 
23 symbolic play behaviors. - * ^ 

Detailed Presentation of Finding s -of the Nin e Comparative S tudies ( see 

Table 1-) ' • * "• • . 

Because the vocabulary of symbol fc^play varies from study tp study, 

^ ' . ^' • . ' " 

I shall use th\ terms defined by Stern, et al., (1 976) in presenting the 

fin^ifngs of the coi7vpar*ative studies. Equivalent terms used by. ^other 

investigators for what appear to be the same or similar play behaviors are 

" given.-. But first some, of the most basic terms must be clarified^ 

' \Vhen child acts as if she/he were another person (a doctor using a 

-stethescope bn-'a ''doll) ; an animal (moving around on all fours and barking 

like^a- dog), %r even an inanimate object such as, an airplane* (running 

swiftly with arms ^^out-stretched and making motpr souqds) , it is clear to 

* * • 

*most people ^at sheAftre is engaged in role-play—often used as a^ synonym 

for symbolic play. This kind of play was called "persig" play by Stern et 

<' 

al. 't"persi^" standing -for person as si^nifier). When a child (who is npt 

a "persig") makes an objept act as if it were a person, animal, or objec"t* 

(moving a small square block along a curvy block road, saying "beep 

'» .6 

beep/' as. if the small square were a car) this is also symbolic play. 

Stern ef^al.. called ihis " "obsig" play ("obsig" standing for .object as 

- - * 

signiVier) to distinguish* it from persig play, and because there is no 
commonly used term for it. Smilansky's term, "imitative role pfay," (and 
Criffing's "role [play") are equivalent to persig play, and apply both to 
individual and grpup play, and their sociodramatic play is equivalent to 

V 

group persig play. Even when the usq of objects as signifiers is included 



in their ^gnalyses, none- of the other investigators except Tizard et al. 
* 

(1976a) and Golomb , (1 975) appears to differerrtiatfe .between obsig and 
.persig play, as Stern et al . (1976) do. (but cf. Piaget's'defmition , 1 962; 
also, ^ Curry and Arnaud/ 197i}; Halfar, 1 970; Huiston-Stem, Fn'edrich- 
Coffer, S. Susman, 1 977). 



Insert Table 1 about here 

1 



Only the findings on the eleven symbolic play behaviors which are 
•included in- two' or more studies will be. pr^esented here.. Id order to 
cpmpa're the findings of these studies, it is often necessary "To treat as 
equivalent categories which, are not. The categorfes used in these studies 
vary in degree of inclusivjeness as well as in consistency of inclusiveness . 
They rtiay cover group and individual play, group play alone, individual 
play alone, other play activities as well as symbolic play and, in one case, 
non-play activities; they may also be*composfte (combining two or more 
different play behaviors) or simple (only one) 1 

Croup play i^s included in aM but one study (TaJole 1). TKe Stern|et 
aL group play category differs from Smilansky's, Ciffing's, Rosen*s, and 

Rubin's et aL in that it includes obsi^ play/ while jthe others apply only 

7 / ' 

to persig play, C5lgmb*s category is more Inclusive than th6 rest bdtause 

it -covers play activities otheh than symboliqi play . Smilansky, Criffing, 

Rosen, and Rubin ett al. found that the incidence of group symboUc play 

was greater .among the middle-class than the lower-tlass chilc;)ren. Smith 

and Dodswort^'s group play category includes both assocrSij^e arrd coo^pera- 

tive play (Parten's categories, M 971 ) . In estimating the am^ount^of grouj 

play, they also included other play activities as well as symboJic playA 

9 . - 
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; Table'l 














Comp 


arison of Symbolic Play of Lower-Giass and Middle 


-Class Children 
* 


: Results of 


Nine Stubies 
• 






Categor*ies^ 


Stern, Bragdon • 
£ Cordon 
(1 976) 


Golomb 
f 1 9751 


Tizard, -Philps 
\ Plewis 
(1 976) 


Smith S 
Dodsworth 
t1978) ^ 


Smilansky > ^ 
(1 968) 


Griffirig 
(1 980) 


Rosen . 
.(1 974) 


Rubin, ^ 
Maioni 

S .Hornung ' * Eifer^ann 
(1 976)' ^^V^K . 




^ , Group "Play 


m.c.=l .c. 


(Cooperative - 
Pretense ^ 
Plavi 
m.c.=l.c. 


• 

^ 


* m\c. = I.e. 


(Interaction) 
m.c. ^ l.c 


(InteraetionJ 
m.c.^ Lc 


(Socio- ' 
"dramatic" 
play) , « . 
m . c 1 . c * 


( Cooperative (SyirTbolic 
dramatic play) 
play) 

m,c. > l.c ' i.c.> m.c 




Persig PIdy 


,m • c . =J . c* 


IRole fttay)^ ' 
m.c.=l.c. 


(Dramatict-^ 
impersonations) 
.m.c'.=l.c. ' ^ • 




(Imitative 
rOle play) 
m.c\ > l.c. 


(Role Play) 
m.c.> 1^0. 


(Role Ptey) 
m.c.> l.c 


* . 




Type of 
Signifier 


(Rfeprfeseqtat^ve) 


(Objects as 
replicas) 




(Replica use) 
I.e. z^' fn.c. 


(Toys) 
1 ;c. j> m.c . 


("Make be- 
lieve with 
objects" = all 
•types of * 
si^nifiers) 






• 




(Semi- represent.}^ 






(Elaborated 
use of objects= 
semi repres . 
& imaginary) . 








* 






(^Non-represent.) 


{ \ I nrlpfinpd 

objects) 




Undefined 
objects 








- 




(Imaginary) 

* i 

m.c^=l.cf. - ■ 


( Imaginary) 
m.c.=l .c. 


r' 


m.c.> Lc 


(Make believe 
re objef:ts) 
miC.> l.c. 


m.c.> l.c. 




• 


* - ( 


Emotional 
, ^Stance 


• )-. 

m,c. = Lc. < 


(Affective 
involvement) 

III , L ♦ — I.e. , 


«t 

> 




(No specific 
term) 

fm.c. only 


/ 




* 




Persig 
Differenti- 
ation 


-Age 3: , . 
m.c.=Lc. 
Age3: 
m;c,=Lc. 


(Appropriate 
role 

division) 
m.c.=Lc. 


« 




' (No specific 
term) 

m.c: only ' 


( 




< 

♦ . e 


• 

< • 


Length of 
Play Unit ^ ■ 
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(Episode 
duration)) 

m.c.=Lc. 




m.c.=l.c. ' 


(Persistence- 
do' + )^ 

m.c. ^I.c. 


(Persistence 
most of 5" 
period) 
'm.c.'>- l.c. 






\ 
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IQ 
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Table 1 (contj 



Categories 



Stern, Bragdon 

8 Gordon , Colomb. 

• (t976) (1 975) 



. Tizarc^, Philps' 
& Plewis 
(1976) 



Smith & 
Dods^vorth 
^ (1978) 



SmilansKy 
(1 968) 



* Rubin, 
Maioni 

Rosen- 8 Hornung Eifcrmanri 
(1974) ^ (1 976)' (1971) 



Griffins 
(1 980) 



Themes and 
R6les . 



'(Play themes 
• and roles^ 
. m.c.^l.c. 



(Themes and 
roles) 
mc.=l .c. 



Amount of 
Verbalization 



m.c.=l.c, 



(Verbaliza- (Amount 
tion) speech) 
m.c.^ I.e. m.c.=2xl .c 



(Verbal com- 
munication) 
m.c.*^ I.e. 



Persig 
Langjjage 



Age 3 : 
ip;Q.=l.c. 
Age ^ : 
I.e. m.e, 



(No speeifie 
jtei^m) ' 

m.e. only 



.Labeling 
oi Play ] 



m.e.=l.c. 



(Verbal 
expression) 

of make- - 
believe) ' - 
m.e. ^ I.e. 



Socialized 
. Communica- 
tion'' 



m.c.=l.c 



(Socialized 

Ianguag9) 

m.c.=l.c. 



^Statistical tests were used to determine the presence of significant differences between tf^ lower-class and. mjddle-class groups. Al! differences 
<)re statistically significant. . ^v.. ' ' 

"^'m.c. = middle-ctess group; l.c^. lower-class group. . ' i 

■^Parentheses; around a category name indicates that thisj& the teem that the invcsitgator(s) uscd.^ \ 

* . / ' ' . 

» • 
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Although they found more*^ group ^ptay in the middle-class group than in - 
the lower-Class, the difference was not significant. Neither polomb nor 
Stern et al. found any difference .between tlie groups, whereas Eifermann 
found that at ages 6 and 7. (combined) more lower-class than middle-class 
children engaged in group symboJic play. 

Of the six investigators who. compared the lower-class and middle- 
class children with rega'rd' to the incidence ^ 'of persig play, three 
(Smilansky, Griffing, and Rosen) found that it occurred more frequently 
in middle-class than in lower-class groups; three (Stern et al., Colomb, 
and Tizard et al.) foup5^no difference between the groups. The Stern et 
al.. category applies only to group play, while, in the other studies , it" 
spplies^ individual p[ay^ as weN . The Colomb ^category is part of her 
symbolic play scale. • * ' 

When children play, they use objects, reat or imaginary (called 
"signifiers") to represent people, other objects, animals, story or TV 
characters ("the signified"). The degree to .which the signifier and the 
signified res^mble each other may vary. For example, a chilc^ may use -a 
stick, a pillow, or a very J)]^an Mice doll to 'represent a baby. Five 
studies tooi< account of the type of signifier children use. Stern et al. 
defined four types of^ signifiers in terms of the distance between the 
'signifier and the signified with respect to perceptual, functional, and class 
relationslSlps. Representative signifiers closely resemble the signified (a 
toy car. with many details of a real one); semi-represent a tive signifiers 
bear some resemblance to the signified (a cl(j)set . represents a jail); 
non-representative signifiers have little or no Resemblance or functional 
relationship to the .signifies* (a block re^presents a baby); and an imaginary 

r % 

9 

14 ' . 
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signifier is an imagined object or person of which we become aware because 

.of the child's actions or vvcfrds. ^ 

Stern et al. found no difference between the two groups in the use of 

the four types of signifiers. They found, moreover, that approximately 

half the signifiers used by both groups at. ages 3 and 4 were repre 'senta- 

tj-ve. The child's u^e of representative, non-representative, and imaginary 

signifiers serves as one cue for his/her score on Colomb'S symbolic play 

scale. Golomb foi>yd no differences between the, two groups on this scale. 

Smifansky's category, "make-believe^ in regard tp objects," -refers to the 

use of afctions and verbalization 'as substitutes for toys, equivalent to 

imaginary signifiers. She found^'^at middle-class children tend to use 

imaginary signifiers and also "undefined objects" (non-representative 

signifiers) , while lower-class children "tend to- use toys {representative 

signifiers). Smith and Dodsworth found that middle-class children showed 

more "elaborated use of objects" (i.e., semi-representative and Imaginary 

objects than lower-class children, while lower-class children, were more 

likely to make * "replica use of objects" (i.e., repi^sentative objects). 
♦ * *^ 

Griffing found that middle-class children engage in "make beUeve with 
otyects" more than lower-class children; ' i .e. they use more signifiers — 
representative, non-representative, and imaginary combined. 

Emotional stance has to do v/ith the way children express emotional 



qualities — through their actions,, language, or facial expressions. In 
symbolic play, "mother" may be bossy or loving 'or punjtive; may be con-^ 
cerned with the "baby's" need far /ood agid tenderness, or may ignore it. 
Stern et al. found no cji-fference between the groups in the incidence of 
this kind of behavior at ages 3 and U. Golomb's "aTfective involveme,nt" is^ 



* ' 8 
defined similarly to emotional stance. She also found n6 difference 

between her grouRS in this respect. Smilansky describes t^^e middle-class 
.children in similar/ terms, but states/ that lower-class children* do not 
beliave this way. j The' middle-class child, she says, *'rea!ly plays tKe 
part, jmitates ton^ and gestures, -spoils and is spoiled, shouts Jn mock 
aftg.er; spearks pompously" (p. 37) while, among the lower-class children, 
"there is no evidence of dramatic^ text, verbal identification of the child 
with this role, or^ other signs, gestures, and so on, of dramatic involve- 
ment" (p. 39). ' . . • , 

9 

Persig differfentiation refers to the fact that. When children play 
"train" together, one may be the conductor, another the engineer, and 
others passengers. Smijansky's description of how the middle-class child 
" reacts dramaticrally to the dramatic image projected by liis fellow player, 
from within own role" (p. *37) probably refers^o similar behavior. 

Smilansky found that this occurred only in the play of irfiddle-class 
children* Golomb found no di'fference * in "appropriate rol^-division"' 
between her two groups, whereas Stern et al. found that, although at age 
3 the groups gre similar, at age 4 there is a marginally significant differ- 
ence in the incidence of persig differentiation — more among the middle-class 
l^han the lower-class children. 

Five studies include a measure of attention . span , but th.e mode of 
measurement 'varies somewhat from study to study, Smilansky arid Griffing^' 
measured children's play attention span jn terms of specified time limits^ 
Smifansky defines "persistence" as "the chilcj persists- in a pl6y/ episode for-, 
at least 10 minutes," and, therefore, apparently ignores all play lasting a 
shorter time. Griffing rated the length of the play on the basis of 5- 
minute play segments. Smith and Dodsworth estimated "length of^pisode" 



(within each 5--minute time sample). .Stern et al. and Golomb, on the other 

hand"^, measured the durati(^n of' the' pl^y episode, whatever its length. 

Stern et al. defined length of play -unit as the nu/iiber of minutes during 

which a child stays with a specific play content evpn though sho/he may 

interrupt it one jor more times in response^ to externaTor JnternaT stimuli . 

Cplomb also divided tl^e play of each child into episodes {for symbolic piay 

her criterion is change in character of the play resulting, for example, 

from change in participants) and measured ^'episode duration." Stern et al. 

found that, at both age levels, the two groups were similar with respect to 

length of group play units, in those lasting 20 minutes or less as well as 

21 minutes or longer. Smith and Dodsworth report no significant differ- 

ence between middle-class and lower-class children in the mean length of 

play episodes • Colomb also /ound no difference in the length of play 

episodes. Both Smilansky and Criffing found that middle-class children's 

sociodrainatic play lasted longer than' lower-Qlass children's. Only twa 

X 

studies compared the two groups with respect to the content of pl^y 
themes and roles. Both Smilansky and Colomb found no differences • 
Five studies were, concerned with the use of language in synrtbolic 
play--the extent to which it is used, the functions it serves, and the use 
of socialized; language. Comparing the two social-class groups with respect 
to amount of verbalization (aver,a^e number of symbolic play-related state- 
ments per child). Stern et. al. found.no difference between the two 
groups. Criffing, however, found that ver^bal communication was greater 
in the middle-class than in the lower-class grbup. Smith and- Dodsworth 
scored verbalization "for each one-minute period in which the child was 
seen to make a meaningful statement" (p* 187). /They found that middle- 



class childreti we^e\more likely to verbalize than lower-class children • 



.They included statements made during both symbolic and non-symbolic 

play. Smilansky fo.und that the average number of, words per child in the 

middle-class group ,was twice that of the lower-class group. However,, her 

category is not-, really equivalent to the categories of other investigators 

because she not, only included language spoken during drawing, painting, 

and building gs well as during symbolic play, but also language that is not 

play-related: Smilansky states, however, that the differences between th>B 

groups would probably be greater if only play-related' language was 

included. f ^ ' ♦ 

Stern et al. define pers ig la nguag e as language spoken by a child 

wh.en she/he is *a signifier (e.g., "All aboard,!* when a child is a con- 

,ductQr on a train); that is, it is an integral part of the play symbolism. 

, They 'found no difference between the groups at age 3, but at age ^ the 

lower-class children surpassed and the middle-class. children. In contrast, 

.Smjiansky found that only middle-class children used persig language. 

Griffing's "verbal expression of m.ake-believe" combines persig lang\jage 

and verbal -descriptions accompanying symbolic actions. "She found a 

highly ' significant different^ between the groups - on this variable, the 

middle-class childr**en greatly exceeding the lower-class children in their 

veV-feal -expressipn.' The Stern et al. category, labeling of play , is similar 

to Griffing's "verbal expression" category (without persig (anguage) , but 
• • < f . ' ' 

there was Vio difference^between the groups in frequency of use. 

Stern et al. .and Goloinb found- no difference between the two groups 
in the use of socialrzed commuhication (the child talks with the intention of 



communicating .with another person). Golomb^s categoTy^^applies to other 
play activities as well as to sypibolic' play. 
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' Summary o f Findings 

This review of study findings indicates that there is an aUnost com- 
plete split between Stniiansky/CriffingV Rosen/ Rubin et al. and Golomb/ 
Tizard e\ a\ J Stern et al. Within each of the two groups, the, number of 
studies in which the results are the same for any play category depends 
almost entirefy on the number of 'Studies in which the category was 
included. Smith and Dodsworth cajp not be included in either group, 
because v/ith respect to two categories they are in agreement with ,ea.ch 
group. J . , 

.^VVithih the Smilansky group, all four studies found that, the middle-- 
class children engage' in mor'fei-group pl^y than the Jqwer-class children. 

Smilansky, Griffing, and Rosen found that rrtiddle^-class children engage in 

< 

persig play mo^re than do lower-cla^s chil4f^en; Smilansky and Griffing 
found that symbolic play lasts Jonger, and that there is more verbal com- 
munication in the .middle-Class^roup ^an In the lower-class group. Smith 
and Dodsworth also found more verbal . communication in the middle-class 
group lhan in the lower-class grqup. Smilansky found that the middle- 
class children use non-representatJ>|e and imaginary signifiers more than 
the lower-class children, and lower-class children use representative 
signifiers more than middle-class children, while .Griffing* found that 
middle-class children us« more of all types of signifiers than do lower-class 
children. Smith and Dodsworth also reported that^. middle-class children 
use semi- representative and imaginary signifiers more than Ibwer-class 
children, and lower-class children use representative, signifiers more than 
middle-class children. Of the remaining five categories, four (emotional 
stance, .persig dffferentiation , -persig language, and cd&iTeht of themes and 
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roles) were included ^as distinct catecjories only in nhe Smilansky study, 
and one^ (labeling of play in combiqation with persig language) .only in the 
Griffing stydy. The only exception to the pattern of higher Incidence of 
each play behavior in the middle-class group than in the lower-class group 
was in relation to content of themes and roles, which Smilansky found to 
be the same in both groups. i-^ J . 

Golomb, Tizard et aL , and Stern et al. , on the other hand, found no 
tlifference between the middle-class and lower-class children j'n the amount 
of persig play. Golomb and Stern et al. also Yound' no differences in the 

amount of group play, in the use of representatlv^ iron-representative, 

if 

and imaginary signifiers, and in emotional stance, length of play unit, and 
.socialized communicaton. Smith and Dodsworth also found no siqnificant 
difference between the middle-fclass 'and'4ower-class children with regard to 
group play and length of play unit. Golomb found no difference in the 
amount'of persig differentiation, but Stern et aL found no difference oqJSI^ 
at age 3* The renSaining three categories were included only in the Stern 
et al. study* No difference was found in persig. language at age 3, but. 
the Jower-class children used persig Language moret than the middle-class 
children at age 4; there was no difference in la^Iii^g of play or amoiint of 
verbalization* * . • , 

Similarities between **the middle-class and lower-class children are 
mmor. Both Smilansky and Golomb, who were the only ones to investigate 
the content of themes and roles, found no differences between •the tWo 
groups. Like Smilansky who, ' however, did riot differentiate in terms. of 
age,. Stern et aL found that at age 4 there was more persig differentiation 
in the middle-class than in the lower-class children's play. 
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Discussion ^ 

^These contradictory findings bring into clear focus the amount of 
dissaray in this area of research. 5indirf§s to da*te not only make it 
virtually impossible to answer the questions which prompted this review, 
-but also raise new ones whrch .are equall>^ unanswerable. ♦ 

, The first qiiestion raised concerned the ways in which the symbolic 
play of fniddle^-class children was sim^ilar to or different fl^m that of lower*- 
class x:hildren. It is evident"** now that v.ery j^v general conclusions can be 

c 

% 

drawn about the relative quality of symbolic play among lower-class and 

middle-class chilai^en. Excjuding the ffndings of Stern et al . and 
JL 1 0 

Blfermann , for those play categories reported In two or more studies we. 
' • ' , * ^ ' ' ' ' . . , ^> 

find the following: ' • " ^ * 

^ 1. JThere is a^reeiYient that.the content^of themes and rol^ is the 



same among middfe-t*la6a and lower-^lass, childrep, and that the 
' amount of verbalisation (however defined) is greater among 
middle-class than lower-clasrs children. 
2. More 'investigators (five as compared to one) report that group 
play is more pref^^lent among "^middle-class than lower--class 
children; more (.three 49 two^ that persig play is more prevalent 
among middle-class thafi' lower-class children; and more (two to 
one) that middle-class cf;.ildren are more likely to use se^i- and 
- non-representative a$ well as ^ imaginary sighifiers than are 



lower-class children, and that low*er-class children are more 
likely to use. representative signifiers than are middlerclass 
children./ 

/The consistency of these Results, despite the many differences^in" 
nfiethodology and in the characteristics and backgrounds of the samples, is 
an indication of their validity. These findings,, however, provide Itttle 
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enlightmont about^ the nature and, especially, the quality of the symbolic. 

play of middle-class as compeared with flower-class childrerf. : Although 

there is, as yet, no substantiating evidence, the findings of^ the Stern et 
♦ 

aL study suggest that the symbolic play of lower-class and middlc-clas^ 3- 
and n-year olds is similar, in many respects. The findings of Eififrmann 

•and of Smith and Dodsvvorth suggQst'that tKere may be a developmental lag 

<vin the. symbofic play of lower-class children. 

The second question «was: *'\\fhat inferences., if- any, can be made 
about the relative cogni-tive maturity ^of the play of. middle-class and lower- 

.class children? In order to make inferences about the relative cognitive 
maturity of the play of middle-class and lower-class children^ there inust 
be Qvidence of a positive relationship between age andipr intelligence (or 
some other clearly cognitive characteristic) and the incidence of specific 
play behavioi^s. ^ ' » ^ 

In five of the nine studies, the relationship between age and specific 
symbolic play behaviors was investigated. The combined findings of Stern^ 
et al^, Colom'b, and Rubin et al. indicate posi^tive relationships between 
age and many symbolic play behavfors. ATI three found a positive relation- 
ship between age and incidence of ^roup play, and both Colomb and Stern 
et aL found relationships with a number of others (e.g., length of play 
unit, emotional stance, persig differentiation, the use of imaginary 
signifiers). ' Smith and Dodswo^|h, on the other hand, report that age was 
not an important factor in influencing the number of s^ples in which 
symbolic play was observed* ^ ^ ^ ' 

Smilansky^^ found no relationship between age and scores in her six 
basic symbolic play categories, ' inclL|dirTg group play, but she does mention 
some agerrelated changes in i\;\e play of the middle-class children other 
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than the six components.; "The pJay becomes more complex, mOre fulfilled , 

more completeb, more sustained, more flexible vvfthin- expanding'hmits, and 

< 12 * 1 3 

so on" (p. ^0).- In addition, both Smilansky and Gnffing repoi;Jt no 

♦ ' « 
relationship b&tween intelligence and symbolic play. It Js interesting to 

note^ ho\yever, that $milansky * does i make assumptions about the relative 

cognitive maturity of the six basic play behaviors. In all cases, a highov 

incidence of these play behaviors is assuiyied to be^ more advanced. She 

coocludev!^^ therefore, that the play of the middle-class children Is more 

i 

advanced .thton^^that of the lower-class children. . 

Thus,- there is '^some evidence from these studies, that "age influences 

1 4 

specific play behaviors, but there is only negative evidence with regard 

. ''\ ' * 

to the relationship :betv/ecn intelligence and symbolic play behaviors. On 

the' basis of age alonC// we might conclude that middle-class children are 

more cognitiveJy ^yanced than lower-class children with respect to arn6unt 

of verbalization/ incidence of group play, and use of imaginary signifiers 

in symbol^^play • No general conclusions, however, can be drawn from 

these studies regarding cognitive differences between middle-class and 

lower-class children.* 

* 1 

All fhese studies startect out with the assumption that socioeconomic 

* 

status could influence the quantity and/or quality of children's symbolic 

c 

play. Since, in most studies, the differences in socioeconomic background 

1 5 

between the comparison groups were ver^ l^rge, the presence of so 

many contradictory findings impNes that socioeconomIc*"status, by itself, is 

♦ 

not the overriding influence- in the symbolid^ play of "^yoDng children. 
Apparently Smilansky found 'this to be true. In, her experimental study of 
the effect of teaching pn disadvantaged children's play, she combined intQ,, 
one control group both lower-class and middle-class Israeli ' children of 



^Eurojiean extraction because ''we .did not find significant/dif ference-s in 
their sqciodragiatic play" (p. 109)'. This not only supports the finding,s of 
Colomb and Stern et al./ but also suggests that cultural factors might be 
responsible for 'the dramatic differences Smilansky found in her xrompara- 
live study. ^ ' • - • ^ • ^ 

Smilansky, who stresses cultural differences, describes the hdme 
situations of .the lower-class Israeli children of Middle* Eastern -and North 
Afrlcan^ immigrants ' and those of the middle-^class childrerl|; qf European 
extraction as very different with respect to the nature of the"' parent-child 
relationship (particularly the authority relationship); the presence of toys, 
didactic ga1«jes, and book^ in the home; encoukagement of artd participation 
in. their children's .symbolic, play; responsiveness' to children's ndeds and* 
attftudes toward play vs, non^play activities.. The, paucity af jnformation 
about cultural and family batik^rounds in thej other studies precludes any 
comparisons . * , ' , 

It is/' unMkeiy, however, that the Cultural differences between the 

lower-class and middle-class* populations in the United States, England, 

''and Canadh, where the other studies wer;^ located^ are* as vast 3s ^those 

» * . ' 

Smilansky describes in her "disadvantaged" and "^'priviledged" papulations. 

.{see Table . 2) Smilapsky herself suggests ^that'tk^e culturally deprived 

children of " A.sian-African" extraction in Israel are 'different from the 

culturally deprived children ^ of European extraction because of the 

differences in home experiences as well as in the "different stimuli that the 

environment toutside tfie family) affords the culturally deprived child(ren) 

of European "extraction (television, for example) " ""(p.' 52)*.* ' Yet many 

American psychologists as well as educators have ^^ssum'ed * that *her 

c ' 

findings apply to American * middle-class *and lowerrclass children. At the 



'^s'ame. time, ^ the contradictory -results of the studies reviewed hBre sirggest 
• that the 'degree to which th^ comparisoNv groups differ wfth regard to 
cultural backgroghd is not-a primary influencing factor, 

* We are still faced, ^therefore, v!i{.i€fj|HA^it6 related, unanswcr.ed. questipns: 
If, social-class and/or cultural^ differences cannot be cc^nsidered responsible 
for similarities and/or differences^ in symbolic play, on the basis of^thes-e 
studies^ what *c^^n? AndyAwhat factors are responsible for .tITe contradios? 



AndyA^ 

. tory findings? . ^. ^ 



• ^ Information" from . the, studies about the characteristic;^of^ the sample, 
type -of school and play situation,,, data collection* procedures, analytic 
•^methods, as* well aa background factors] were tabulated in order to find 




out if there were^j^fly systematic differences between -middle-class and 
lower-class phikiren which might provide clues. Only those which are 
reported on by all eighf investigators were examined (see Ta^le 2). 

i 

They are: (1) country. in which the study was: located; (2) age range of 
the sample population; (3) socioeconomic status of the families; (4) racial 
and/or ethnic background; (5) type of educa.tlonal institution attended by 
the children; (6) number of schools//:enters attended by the children; (Ti 
site of observations; (8) type^ of data; 4?) focus of observ.ation ; and (10) 
analytic measures. Inspection of these data in^dicate'd that although there 
ar^ no " sysjtematfc differences between the two groups there are many 
differences within each group, ^slightly more withii^ the Smilansky study/ 
however, than in. the other studies.^ / 



Ins'ert Table 2 about here 



Categories 



Uocation 
of Study 



Table. 2 

Background Factors in Eight Studies 



Stern, Bragdon 

& Cordon ^ Colomb 
(1976) (1975) 



Tizard, Philps 
5 Plewis . 
(1 976) 



Smith 5 
Dodsworth 
(1 978) ^ 



Smilansky 
(1968) ' 



Criffing 
(19'80) 



Rosen 
(197U) 



United States 



United States 



England 



England 



Israel 



United States 



United States 



Rubin , 
Maioni 
8 Hornung 
' (1976) 



Canada 



Age of 
Sample 



3s Z 4s 



3 to 6 



3s 5 4s 



3s 5 4s 



3 to 6 



5s & 6s 



"Kinder- 
garteners" 



Mean age- 
3.83 



1 

m.c. -upp^r- 

m.c. \.c. - 

"poverty level" 



Socio- 
economic 
Status of 
Comparison 
Groups 



m.c.-middle- 1 
upper-m.c. 
I.e. -welfare ' 
or low income 



m.c. -middle- 
class 

I .c.-worS<ing 
class \ 



m.c. -middle- 
class 

I.e. -working 
class 



m.c.-high- 

'^sociocul- 

tural" 

I .c.-low 

"sociocul- 

tural" 



m.c. -middle- 
class 

I.e. -welfare 
or unskilled 
labor 



m.c. -"culturally m.c.^-upper- 
advantaged'! m.c 
I,c.7"cu|- ^ I.e. -welfare 
turally 

'disadvantaged. 



Ethnic 
and/or - ^ 
Racial 

Background 
of Sample . 



m.c- white 
I.e.- 80% black, 
20% white 



m.c, -white 
l.c.-tgiostly 
white, some 
Puerto Rican 



m.c. 5 

white 



Not 

reported 



m.c. -European 
extraction 
I.e. -Middle 
Eastern 5 
North Afri- 
can extraction 



m.c. 5 

black 



TTc. 



m.c, 
l,c. 



• whi te 
black 



IT1,C, & Lc, 
white 



CO 



Type. of. « 
' Educational' 
Institution 



X 



.Number of 
Schools/ 
Centers. 
Classes • 



m.c, -Independent 
Schools " 
Lc.-HBcTd Start 
and Day Care 



Nursery School Traditional 



Day care center 

Kindergarten 

glasses 



m,c.-4 independ- 
ent schools 
I,c.t5 Head Start 
centers ,;.X-Cjay 
care center ' 




2B. 



m,c.-V nursery 
schbol 

l,c.-T day care 
center 

2-kindergarten 
classes ^ 

U 



nursery 
schools 
Trad, Nursery 
schools 
with 

language 
emphasis 
Day Care 



m,c,-2 of 
each type 
l,c,-2 of> 

each type 



m.c, -2 state Nursery and 
nursery schools kindergarten 
classes 

l,c,-l state 
nursery school 
1 state, day 
nursery '^^ 



Public School 
(P,S,) kin- 
isf^rgartens 



m,c,-P,S, m.c. 5 l,c,- 

kindergartens University 
l.c,-P.S. Early^^Cmld- 
kindergartens hopd .(Renter 
Day care centers * ' 



m,c, - 2 



l,c,-2 



m,c,-18 

classes 

l,c,-18 

classes 



^ 

m,c.-6 "suburb- 
an" P,S,s 
l,c.-3 "inner- 
fcity" P,S,s 



9 



m,c.-1 kin- 
derga|^ten 

LC.-2 p:s. 

.kindergarten 
classes,- 2 day 
care centers 



m , c , 6 I , c-: 

1 University 
Center . 



For ail studies,^ m.c. = middle Class group; l^,c. = lower-class grqupr 
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Table 1 (cont.) 



Categories 



Site of Ob- 
servations 



Stern, Bragdon 

& Gordon ♦ Colomb' 
(1976) ' (1 975) 



Tizard, Philps 
& Plewis 
(1 976) 



. Smith S 
Dodsworth 
(1978) 



Smilansky 
(1 968) 



Griffing 
(1 980) 



Rosen 
(1974) 



Classroom 



Classroom^ S 
Outdoors 



A special 
Playroom 



Rubin, 
Maioni 
& Jij^rnung 
(*1976) 



r 



Classroom 



Classroom 



Classroom S 
Outdoors 



Classroom 



Classroom 



Type of 
Data 



Pencil & Paper 

Narrative 

records 



Narrative 
records 



Pencil S 
paper 
'Narrative 
records 



Selected details Pencil S 

dictated into paper 

into tape re- Detailed 

corder records 



Pencil S paper 

Narrative 

records 



Ratings on 
"standardized 
observational 
schedule" 



Play behavior 
checklist 



Individual child 
& interaction 
with others 



Focus of 
observation 



Individual Child 
& interaction 
with others 



Individual 
child & 
Interaction 
with others 



Individual 
child & 
interaction 
with others 



Play 



Individual 
child S 
interaction 
wjth others 



Individual Child Individual 
child ^ 



1 ) Presence/ 

absence during 

play i/nit 

t) Frequency of 

occurrence 

3) Ratings 



1 ) Freqliency 



45 



Analytic 
Measures 



1) Content 
analysis 

2) Score on 
symbolic play 
scale 



1 ) Frequency 



1 ) Presence 
during 5' time 
period 

2) Freqency 
of occurrence 



1J Content 
analysis 

2) Presence/ 
absence of 
play elements 

3) Verbal 
description 

4) Average 
number of 
words per 
child 



1 ) Ratings on 
.4-point scale 



1) Type S 
duration of 
social S 
cognitive 
play categorie 
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There are many possibilities which should not be ignored even though 
the data from the studies have not provided'any clear indicators. It must 
be emphasized- that many categories of information are not reported in all 
studies and that the information given frequently lacks the kind of detail 
that might differentiate between studies. Thus, to infer froin such gros.s 
data that (differences in home or school environments are not responsible in 
any way for the differences in children's play would be naive, as would be 
the assumption that any single factor is responsible. 

Tlje quality of the school environments, for example,, cannot be dis- 
countepl as a contributing source of differences in lower-class and middle- 
class children's symbolic play, and possibly as a source of difference in 
results. The comparability of the lower-Cla^s and middle-class classrooms/ 
schools was not reported by Smilansky, Rosen, and Rubin et al. The 
situations reported on by- the other five investigations differed from each 
other, Criffing reports that all schools servirig middle-class children, 
except for a Montessori kindergarten, had space and equipment for 
symbolic play and that schools for low-SES children were at least as well- 
equipped with play materials as were the schools for high-SES children. 
Colomb reports that there were noticeable differences between tha lower-, 
and middle-class classrooms in supplies, open Spaces, provisipns for house 
play, as^ Well as in teacher personality -and educational philosophy. „S'he 
does not, however, specify how they differed . Tizard et af. repori that 
for each of the three types of** schools the teacher role was simil3r^for- 
lower^class and middle-class children — there swas* little stim'ulaVion of or 
participation in the children"^s symbolic play b-y thg tdachers. 

Stern et al. tried to control for teachef^'s attitudes, aod practices in 
relation to symbolic play. Because of the large number^ of sample selection 



criteria, this was not entirely successful. The teachers of two of the six 
Classes of lower-class children (constituting 50 percent of the !ov;er-class , 
i*-year-old rfBample) displayed little interest in the children's symbolic play 
but scheduled a regular free play period^ during which ^many of th^i 
children engaged in symbolic play. The other teachers of both lower-class 
and midcjie-dass children tried to encourage and stimulate play, although 
not equally or in the same ways. The Head Start and day care classes 
tended to have more, newer equipment and materials than the independent 
schools, while the latter tended to have better-trained teachers, who were 
more sophisticated "about symbolic play and child development. That there 
was symbolic play occurring in all the classes selected suggests that these 
teachers may have resembled, each other in ways that Stern et al. did not 
take into account, and which are not seen as crucial by investigators in 
general. 

Smith and Dodsworth report that all four nursery schools were similar 
in design, equipment and daily routine, but one lower-class school differed 
from the others in that it was staffed by nursery, nurses, while the other 
three had trained teachers. Except for the amount of teacher-child inter- 
action, which varied from-^^tehool to school, no further description was 

given of the nature or quality of the teaching* They found, however, 

♦ 

that there was no significant relationship between teacher-child interaction 
and their findings. 

Educators and researchers have suggested that the standard equip- 
ment and/or arrangement of symbolic play areas in preschools are 
.unfamiliar to children who do not come from middle-class homes and/or who 
are not member^ of the dominant ethnic group and these areas, therefore, 
may not be conducive to symbolic play (see Curry, 1971). 
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There are other factors which may have affected the study results, 
not the play itself. One is the underlying approach of the investigator to 
children's symbolic play. Smilansky and Stern et al. in reporting their 
studies have articulated their approaches in some detail. One aspect is 
the value the iftvestigator places on verbalization — the value of verbaliza- 
tion as an indicator of cognitive level as well as the weight given to it in 
the category system and in ^ coding procedures. Smilansky places very 

high value on verbalization, seeing it as essential to the development and 

« 

elaboration of the child's play and also <as providing additional sources of 
satisfaction which are not available to children who engage only in action- 

i f 

oriented play. In comparing the two groups, she points out tl-^at for the 
middle-class children it is sufficient "to record the yerlpalization durihg 
play in order to understand fully the unfolding of the theme," while "only 
a detailed record of the actions of, the lower-class children will reveal the 
roles and themes of the play" (1968, p. 39), The implication is, there- 
fore, that middle-class children's play is more advanced. Of her six basic 
components, only two do not involve verbalization. 

Stern et al. on the other hand. View non-verbal behavior as an 
important component of youn^ children's play. Excluding the categbries 
wliich are ^specifically focuse^ on language, there are many which require 
the recording "^and coding 'of symbolic- actions and other -non-verbal 
behavior. -^Detailed directions were given to the observers for recording 
non-verbal behavior, since this is more difficult to record than verbalisa- 
tion, and the coding of non-verbal behavior is essential. In my view, to 
equate young children's verbajization during .symbolic play with the total 
meaning of their play is to look at children's play wlth'adult eyes alone. 
Only if non-verbal and verbal behavior are given equal consideration is it 
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possible to perceiv^e the richness of children's sy^mbolic play as well as the 
ambiguities.^^ Since, ,for children*', both verbal and non-verbal behavior 
are essential for expressing their meanincj, recognizing both allov/s the 
researcher to see play from the child's point of view. This difference in 
coding method might contribute to diffei^ences in results in some cate- 
gories, such^ as emotional stance, . persig ^ differentiation , or type of 
signifier. ^ / . 

Anothe^ factor is suggested by Schwartzman (l 978) in her wide- 

\ 

ranging cross-cultural analysis of children's play- She points out some of 

the problems in research studies that propose that low^r-class children' are 

"imaginatively disadvantaged." She -states that "these qhildren are found 

to be deficient in the style of play associated with middle- and upper- 

middle-class children, which is then taken to indicate (or at least suggest) 

deficiency''*tn the cognitive, verbal, and social skills said to be associated 

with this form of pTay, and these children" (p. 120). She adds, 'Jin ord^r 

to correct *^'this^. Seficit. .. researchers then proceed to train children to play 

in a 'middle-class* manner, , which, is then said to produce improved scores 

in the^ display of ccrgnitive, ' verbal and social skills" (pp. 120-121). 

What, then, Kave we learned, and what can we learn from reviewing 

these fincUngs?N For teachers of children, or future teachers of children, 

it should be a reminder that there are lower-class children ^y/hose symbolic 

16* 

play is similar to that of middle-class children, * and that objective 
observations of the children's behavior should indicate which cl^iidren, 
middle- or lower-class, have the capacity to play, as welK as those who 
need special help. It is unfortunate that therfe has .been a tendency ^o 
assume that lower-^ass, minority-group children- in the United States are 
comparable (in their economic and cujturel backgrounds) .to Smilansky's^^ 
"culturally disadvantaged" and, therefor^, that theyCtoo are not capable of 
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playing symbolically except on the very lowest level. Since teathers* 
expectations are likely to influence their behavi'or in relation tO chilcJr^en, 
and, therefore, the children's behavior, these crroeous assumptions may * 
even have affected study results. 

We now know that restearch Ij^-) this area has bc^n unproductive in that 

• • • o 

it has not answered most of the questions; it has not clarified hypotheses, 
about the ways in v/lrich the symbolic play of lower-class and middle-class 
children are the same or different, nor has it provided any clear evidence 
of the' sources of conflicting findings. It' haS been productive", howevpr, 
in that we now know that we do not know the answers* and that we must ^ 
find a way to get more valid results. , ' . . 

We also know that research in this area^^ls in a very primitive ^te. 
The relatively small number of studies,' ajs well as the number,of categories 
investigated, is evidence of the impoverished nature of this '^^^^^^^ 
half the studies, the comparison of the symbolic pla^ of middle-class and" 
lower-.class children was not the only, nor even thje major, Pbcus of investi- 
gation. A majority of'tfie investigators focused oh four categories — Rersig 
play, type. of. signifier, group, play, and length of unit—only the first two 
of which are intrinsic to symbolic play. Only three studies included as 
many as eight or nine similar categories. When one thinks of symbolic 
play irf all its fulln^s and complexity and thdimany "aspects tha.t could be 
studied—the content of symbolism,' the use of .the self versus use of 
objects self-signiffers, the use of symbols to 'represent the child's' 
conscious and unconscious needs and wishes, play as an expression 6f the 
child!s perception of reality^formal aspect^ of the play, such as degree of- 
complexity, coherence, organization — one realizes how little has been done. 
Only, the content and some formal characteristics of the play, represented 
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by the categories I hav-e bjeen discussing, have been explored . Except for 
Colomb's rating scale, which covers a number of 'kinds' of symbolic play 
behavior, the categories studied are simpl-d, and the measures used, with 
the exception of Smilafnsky, are quantitative.- At the. spme time, it is ' 
understandable that mqst researcKens tend to choose the simplest a,nd, 
therefore, the most easily ^quantifiable characteristics ,of play to investigate 
first. ^ ■ # * 

But, considering the results of this approach, perhaps we should 
question its usefulness. Although the Stern et al. study included a^much 
larger number of symbolic play behaviors than those with which v/e have 
'been concerned here, each one was considered separately. Also, the 
study focused on the conscious, cognitive aspects of pla>^. At its comple- 

u 

Jfon I felt that in using this atomistic, relatively simplistic approach, much 
of what was essential to symbolic play w^s* being ignored and that, 
perhaps,. „a more holistic,* qualitative approach mi^ht be more fruitful. 

■^he need for a more integrated approach to factors influencing 
children's symbolic play behavior -is also indicated. Classifying children 
grossly in terms of social class or ethnic background has provided little 
enlightenment. Sophisticated methods for. checking relationships between 
combinations of home, and -school environmentc^l factors and . .more corrfplex 
symbolic play behaviors should be used. . * " . 

The proces,s of' 'trying to understand exactly what' was meant by the 
various terms used in these studies, and especiaMy to determine the 
equivalence of different categ^py names across a nyonber of studtes 
emphasizes the importance of clarification of meaning/ ^Although stan-- 
dardization of symbolic play terms would be most useful, I suspect that 
people' v^ll not .easily "give up their terms. But; rfegardless of the' word3 
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used, they must be^ defined so that others can *unc/erstand 'them, and ' 
good, unambiguous examples of each term or category arc essential. This 
will not only improve communication, but also v/ill help researchers clarify 
* for themselves tfie meaning of the terms they use. 

Although the data, data collection procedures,' and methods of 
analysis were fairly wel^l reported in these studies, they are not delineated 
sufficiently for the reader to understand how the results were obtained J ^ 
Because symbolic play is considered so important for young children's 
cognitive and affective .development, progress in research on symbolic play 
is very desirable. It seems to me that one way of attaining this would be 
for researchers to describe the problems encountered in their research, 
the compromises made (often because of too little time and money), and 
what they would do differently if they were able to continue research in 
this field. Researchers need. to lea/n from others' experiences and new 
understandings as well as from their own. Perhaps the suggestion rtiade^ 
by Shulman and , Tamir (1 973) , in relation to research on teaching in the 
natural sciences, is appropriate here. Th6y* emphasize the need "to 
develop centers of research in which groups of investigators coordinate^, 
their efforts in joint attacks on common proUler^s" (p. 1139)^. 
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Footnotes 
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\ This revrevv does not cover studies of the effects of training. 

• This was part of a large scale, systematic study, conducted in- U 
schools, grades 1 throqgh 8, aime.d mainly at challenging Piaget*^ 
theor^hat all games with rules are competitive.. 

Several of which she^defined somewhat differently. 

Motor play, exploratory activity,, arts and crafts, constructional 
games, etc.. ^ ^ 

5 

TKe difficulties experienced by Stern et aj. (1976) in^ locating centers 
attendecT by lower-class chil(iren in Whicfi^ symbolic play could be 
observeb was a clear indication that, whatever the reasons, there^was 
^ more symbolie^play in schools attended by mi3dle-class children than 
ID those attended by lower-class childret;^ 

6 • - • ' 

^ That is,, the object is not ju§t a' signifier in persig play, it is the 

major signifier. 

^ HovVever, in the Stern et al/ (1 976) .study , more than . four-fifths of 
the group symbo^ play at ages 3 -and 4 consisted of persig play. 



8 * . • ' * 

And was coded separately as' well as being part of the symbolic play 

^ * 

' scale. . _ 
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Often called role-differentation, and similar to what Piaget (1 962) calls 
cpllective symbolism. 

< 

i 

Stern et al. because their sample includes only children who engaged- 
in symbolic play and Eifermann because her sample is not within the 
age range covered by the other studies. ^ ^ 



Smilansky States that her conclusions about the influence of age were 
based on "general observations" . (p. 40)<. To determine the effect of 
chronological age, she checked "the presence or absence of the major 
elements of sociodramatic play". (p. 39). She found that most of the 
middle-class children^ used all six basic components by age 3, whereas, 
the^ lower-class child "lacks" most of them* . No increase in the 
number of components was observed with the increase in .age. 



Smilansky states that her jponclusions about the influence of "I.Q." 
were based on "getieral observation" (p. 40). She does^not mention 
whiHh test, if any^ was used to meas^ure -intelligence. 

Griffing, who. used the Goodenough-Harris Drawing Test as a measure 
of mental maturity, pointed out that "the imaginative and cognitive 
skills involved in socio-dramatic play may repre|eat types of cognitive 
functrorfing different from ,those tested in traditional IQ tests" (1 980^ 
p* 27). . • ^ 



There is a considerable atnount of support for this finding in other 
studies, •e.g. Halfar (1970); Lunzer (1959); Markey (1935); and 
Piaget (1962). " 



Sofcfie of Griffing's "high-SES"' group are described . as "semislolled" 
workers,'* while Smith .and Dodsworth characterize their jovver-class 
group *as mainly working class and Tizard et aL, characterize theirs 
as working class. Thus', some of Criffings "high-SES" group may be 
sirtihH^ ^to some of Smith and Dods'worth's and .lizard's et al. lower- 
class groups . ' . 

• * 

What is reported .depends partly on the design pf the study and 
partly on where the study is reported — in a book 'or unpublished 
report or in a journal where' the constraints due to lack of space are 
considerably greater. (And it is not always possible to distinguish 
which is the primary Veason) . Eifermann is not included because her 
study belongs in neither group. 

1 ■> ' . 

The ambiguities evident when nonverbal behayror is recorded also 

makes coding^ much more difficuft than if coding is based on .verbaliza- 

tion alone. ^ ^ • - 




Griffing points out that "tt would be a mistake to conclude that all 
high-SES children performed well^and all low-SES children performed 
poorly^ Highly imaginative play episodes were observed among lower- 

i 

class children^,. a number of high-SES' children received very low 
play scores'^ {198a, pp. 25-26). 



Smilansky's study is an extreme. ^.example of this. Her observers 
recorded^ p)ay episodes in, different play areas, not the play of 
individual children. Since her report is almost entirely descriptive, 
one does not know whether she actually counted the number of 
children in each play episode who were .engaged fn persig, play, or 
just counted the number of^ persig play episodes, or qounted at all. 

.Vi/e do not know if her description was based on her impressions from^ 
reading and records taken by her observers* or from going into some 

•classrooms herself. Nor do we kno^v ^whcther some children in a class 
participated in^more than one of the recorded play epjso.des. 
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